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SAFETY  MEETING  HELD  AT 
THE  BIJOU  THEATER,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 

Sunday,  March  14th,  1915. 


THE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  & HARTFORD 
RAILROAD  COMPANY,  CENTRAL  iNEW 
ENGLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

Safety  Meeting  Held  at 

The  Bijou  Theater. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

Sunday,  March  14th,  1915. 

Present : 

Howard  Elliott,  President; 

A.  R.  AYhaley,  Vice-President ; 

C.  L.  Bardo,  General  Manager; 

J.  C.  SwEEXEY,  General  xiUorney; 

E.  G.  Riggs,  Executive  Assistant; 

F.  A.  Howard,  Inspector,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

mission; 

W.  P.  Sturtevaxt,  Ass’t  Claims  Attorney,  D.  L.  <& 
IF.  P.  R.; 

F.  A.  Shutes,  Passenger  Conductor  (who  acted  as 
Chairman  of  meeting) ; 

Terexce  McNally,  Yardmaster; 

M.  D.  CosGRiFF,  Agent; 

.Nelsox  B.  Parrish,  Engineer; 

Wm.  J.  Lawlor,  Track  Eoreman; 

Joseph  McGucrix",  Machinist. 

There  were  various  other  officers  of  the  Company 
present  and  about  2,300  employes. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:33  P.  M.,  by 
Chairman  Shutes,  who  said: 
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My  Brothers:  The  movement  of  Safety  First 
has  been  undertaken  hy  the  New  Haven  Road  in  a 
no  mean  manner  and  on  behalf  of  the  Management 
of  the  New  Haven  Road  and  the  Committee  that 
has  worked  so  long  and  faithfully  to  make  a suc- 
cess of  this  meeting,  I greet  you  and  extend  a most 
heartv  welcome. 

The  subject  of  Safety  First  is  very  near  to  our 
hearts  and  hardly  need  be  enlarged  upon,  but  may 
I suggest  that  we  speak  of  Safety  First,  last  and 
all  the  time,  instead  of  merely  Safety  First  and 
then  forget  it?  May  I suggest  to  you  also  the 
necessity  of  team  work  to  push  this  thing  along 
and  make  a success  of  it,  and  to  push  it  along  with 
a hurrah? 

I will  tell  you  a little  story  to  illustrate  it. 
When  I was  a boy  about  ten  years  old  I lived  at 
Newburgh  on  the  Hudson.  Probably  a good  many 
of  you  have  visited  there.  In  the  southern  end 
of  the  city  there  was  a shipyard  where  they  built 
a three-masted  schooner.  We  had  a holiday  at 
school  and  all  went  down  to  see  it  launched.  The 
signal  was  given,  everything  was  ready,  but  the 
big  vessel  did  not  move.  In  an  instant  men  were 
running  with  big  timbers,  blocks  and  wedges, 
putting  down  ropes  and  pulleys.  We  all 
pulled,  the  boys  and  the  men.  They  drove 
in  the  wedges,  they  pried  on  the  wedges,  and 
the  beautiful  ship  sailed  down  into  the  waters  of 
Newburgh  Bay.  Everybody  hurrahed  and  the 
launching  was  considered  a success.  After  we 
started  for  home,  boylike,  we  all  ran  along  and 
told  each  other  how  we  helped  in  the  launching. 
Some  of  us  carried  big  timbers,  some  of  us  pulled 
on  the  ropes  and  some  of  us  did  other  jobs,  but 
we  all  helped.  A little  boy  who  could  hardly  carry 
anything  came  running  along,  and  said,  “I 
helped.”  I said,  “How  could  you  help?”  “Well,” 
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he  said,  “I  shouted,  I hollered,  I hurrahed.”  That 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  that  is  the  en- 
thusiasm we  want  to  put  into  this  movement,  my 
brothers. 

Are  we  prepared  for  the  enthusiastic  team 
work  necessary?  I believe  we  are;  I know  we 
are;  I can  see  it  right  here  in  your  faces  by  the 
sparkle  in  your  eyes  and  by  the  increased  color 
in  your  faces,  by  the  attention  you  are  giving,  by 
the  very  fact  of  your  presence  here,  some  having 
traveled  since  early  morning  to  be  here.  I know 
vou  have  the  enthusiasm.  Mv  brothers,  let’s  start 
this  meeting  with  enthusiasm.  Everybody  up  and 
give  three  cheers  for  the  New  Haven  Road. 

My  brothers,  this  meeting  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Operating  Department  of  the  New  Haven 
Road,  a great  system,  and  I take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  Mr.  Whaley.  Mr.  Whaley,  the  boys 
are  with  vou. 


Vice-Pkesidext  a.  R.  Whaley  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President  and  fellow-em- 
ployes: I am  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your 
time  because  this  is  your  day.  What  we  are  going 
to  hear  from  the  men  behind  the  guns,  so  to  speak, 
I assume,  will  be  more  interesting  than  anything 
I can  say  to  you.  Your  chairman  has  given  me 
seven  minutes  in  which  to  speak  and  I am  going 
to  try  to  be  ready  for  the  bell  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time. 

This  Safetv  First  movement  is  indeed  a won- 
derful  movement.  It  is  designed  to  accomplish 
just  what  you  want  to  accomplish  and  I want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
results  obtained  in  the  last  year.  A great  deal 
of  hard  work  has  been  done  and  good  results  have 
been  accomplished  in  every  department.  Our 
ofilcers,  vour  committees  and  the  men  as  a whole. 
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have  seemed  to  realize  tlie  importance  of  this 
movement  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
is  a great  need  for  it  on  this  property.  Yon  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  personal  injnrieSj  you  have 
increased  efficiency,  and  you  have  assisted  in  re- 
ducing the  cost.  There  are  many  things  that 
might  be  said  and  might  be  explained  with  regard 
to  this  movement,  bnt  time  will  not  permit  it.  I 
am  going  to  leave  that  for  the  committees  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  who,  I fnow,  will  take 
this  work  up  and  follow  it  to  a conclusion,  partic- 
ularly interestingly  so  after  this  meeting. 

When  I assumed  charge  of  the  Operating,  En- 
gineering and  Maintenance  of  the  New  Haven 
Road  two  years  ago  under  circumstances  too  well 
known  to  you  for  me  to  make  any  comment,  I 

yon  at  the  various  terminals 
and  other  places.  At  that  time  I asked  your  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  huildiug  np  a strong, 
well  groomed  operating  organization  that  would 
put  the  New  Haven  Road  back  where  it  belonged. 
You  promised  me  that  you  would  and  yon  did  re- 
spond splendidly.  The  results  talk  for  themselves. 
The  credit,  if  any  he  due,  belongs  to  you. 

These  last  two  years  have  been  two  vears  of 
wonderful  experience  to  us  all.  I think  it  has 
made  better  railroad  men  and  better  men  of  ns  all. 
There  are  times  we  call  emergencies  that  might 
not  be  considered  emergencies,  but  1 feel  that  what 
we  are  asking  you  to  take  hold  of  to-day  is  almost 
an  emergency  for  reasons  which  I am  going  to  tell 
you  in  a small  way  before  I finish.  Within  the  last 
two  years,  I think,  you  have  seen  the  necessity  for 
good  organization,  the  necessity  for  proper  rules 
properly  applied,  and  the  necessity  for  giving 
every  consideration  and  every  courtesy  to  the 
public.  You  have  seen  the  necessity  of  hanno- 
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nious  work  from  all  employes  and  through  the 
entire  organization.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  done  we  have  confronting  us  now,  in  com- 
mon with  all  American  Railroads,  a record  of 
personal  injuries  to  passengers  and  employes 
which  is  alanning.  We  are  no  different  than  all 
other  well  governed  roads,  but  we  must,  with  these 
roads,  trv  to  make  a better  record. 

When  I asked  for  your  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance two  vears  ago  I had  everv  confidence 
that  as  railroad  men  you  would  respond,  to  put 
the  New  Haven  Road  where  it  belonged,  and,  as  I 
said,  you  did  so  splendidly.  I have  every  confidence 
to-day  that  when  you  take  hold  of  this  movement, 
realizing  what  it  means  to  you  as  well  as  to  us 
all,  I need  have  no  fear  of  the  results.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I could  not  say  any  more,  except  to  tell 
yon  that  I am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  so  many  of  you,  and  I 
am  going  to  keep  my  word  by  not  getting  over 
mv  seven  minutes,  if  T have  not  alreadv  done  «o, 
and  I turn  the  meeting  over  to  you.  I thank  you. 


Chairmax  Shutes  then  introduced  lYr.  F.  A.  Howard, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  IManagement  and  Gen- 
tlemen : 

I am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon  and 
appreciate  it  more  especially  because  I like  to  be 
with  railroad  men,  for  the  greater  part  of  ray 
life  has  been  in  the  association  of  railroad  men 
and  it  seems  that  I am  getting  just  a little  nearer 
home.  The  object  of  the  meeting  this  afternoon 
you  well  understand.  As  for  myself  I believe 
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that  the  time  that  I shall  consume  might  better  he 
given  in  the  interests  of  what  I believe  and  what 
the  Government  believes  to  be  onr  duties  and  our 
responsibilities  in  railroad  work.  I want  you  to 
understand  how  I say  that.  I didn’t  say  your 
duties;  I said  our  duties,  for  we  realize  that  we 
have  a duty  to  perform  in  this  great  work. 

I presume  that  most  of  you  boys  before  me 
are  railroad  men.  I assume  that  a great  many 
of  you,  especially  those  of  the  classified  forces, 
are  members  of  some  of  the  great  labor  organiza- 
tions which  have  done  so  much  for  humankind  in 
the  railroad  world.  I also  assume  that  you  un- 
derstand, and  if  you  do  not  you  should,  that  you 
contribute  each  year  some  of  your  earnings  for 
the  support  of  the  National  Legislative  body, 
whose  sole  duty  and  purpose  is  not  alone  to  en- 
force or  have  enforced  the  laws  already  upon 
Federal  Statutes,  but  to  frame  new  bills  and  en- 
deavor to  have  the  same  enacted  into  law  for  the 
protection  of  yourselves  and  the  traveling  public. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  you  contribute  of  your  means 
to  the  support  of  these  measures  and  of  this  leg- 
islation, is  it  not  justly  right  and  proper  that  you 
should  also  understand  these  laws,  their  require- 
ments and  their  administration?  Now,  in  this 
there  seems  to  be  a sad  deficiency.  Men  under- 
stand that  they  have  certain  laws  as  to  the  Hours 
of  Service,  or  the  Coupler  Laws,  or  various  laws 
that  I might  mention,  but  it  is  necessary  that  you 
understand  the  requirements  and  administration 
of  these  laws  in  order  that  you  may  apply  them 
to  eliminate  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
personal  injuries  which  are  occurring  throughout 
the  country,  and  also  to  eliminate  the  great  ex- 
pense brought  upon  the  railroads  in  the  paying 
of  personal  injury  claims. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  sad  mistakes  and  one  of 
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the  prevailing  faults  we  find  in  railroad  work  is 
that  so  many  of  the  employes  believe  that,  be- 
cause their  duties  are  small  or  their  responsibili- 
ties are  light,  they  should  not  care  a great  deal 
al)Out  the  performance  or  the  fulfillment  of  that 
duty  or  resi)onsil)ility.  I want  to  impress  upon 
you  now  that  no  matter  how  small  the  duty  and 
how  light  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  man 
holding  the  lowest  position  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  service,  it  is  just  as  essential  that  he  i)er- 
forni  that  duty  and  responsibility  with  a high 
degree  of  efiiciency  as  it  is  necessaiy  that  the 
president  of  your  railroad  |)erfonn  his  great  re- 
sponsibility with  a high  degree  of  efficiency. 
Nes'lect  of  one  man  or  a number  of  men  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  service  to  perform  that  light 


responsibility  with  the  highest  efficiency  is  the 
means  of  forging  the  weak  link  in  the  great  and 
strong  chain  of  co-ojieration  that  should  and  must 
exist  if  you  ever  hope  to  make  this  great  prop- 
erty a greater  pro})erty. 

Many  of  your  boys  run  engines,  or  conduct 
trains,  or  fire  engines,  or  flag  trains,  or  have  other 
duties  in  the  shop  or  on  the  track.  You  believe 
if  you  perform  your  duty  in  that  particular 
sphere  you  have  done  your  full  duty.  There 
again  lies  one  of  the  mischievous  errors  in  rail- 
road operation.  liisten,  my  brothers:  No  man, 

from  the  man  who  holds  the  most  lowly  position 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  service  to  the  man  who 
holds  the  highest  executive  position  in  any  trans- 
})ortation  coiu])any,  has  discharged  his  full  duty 
and  exemplified  that  high  spirit  of  efficiency  and 
co-operation  that  must  exist  in  order  to  make  suc- 
cessful the  operation  of  the  property  until,  irre- 
spective of  the  particular  sphere  or  capacity  in 
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wliicli  he  is  employed,  he  has  giveii  the  very  best 
that  is  in  him  to  that  which  is  conducive  to  effi- 
ciency, safety  and  economy  of  operation. 

I am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  two  ex- 
amples to  show  how  disastrously  inefficiency  acts 
upon  the  economic  policies  of  this  railroad  and 
how  also,  instead  of  contributing  to  Safety  First, 
in  the  interest  of  which  this  meeting  is  called,  it 
simply  increases  the  element  of  danger.  The  first 
case  is  this:  When  the  Son  of  Man  was  here  on 
earth  and  talked  to  men  he  usually  drew  from 
familiar  scenes  of  nature,  so  I am  not  going  to 
other  railroads  of  the  country,  but  I am  going  to 
take  you  to  your  own  railroad.  At  a certain  point 
on  your  road  a few  months  ago  an  engine  was 
being  got  ready  to  leave  on  her  run.  The  fireman 
in  some  way  broke  the  chain  that  pulled  the  fire 
door.  Nothing  that  was  very  handy  seemed  to  be 
there  to  repair  this  chain,  and  after  getting  away 
from  the  roundhouse  he  took  the  necessarv  tools 
and  went  to  the  front  of  the  engine  where  he  dis- 
connected the  uncoupling  chain  and  the  locking 
block  of  the  coupler,  making  it  iaoperative,  in 
order  that  he  might  connect  up  his  fire  door  chain 
to  swing  it.  What  did  he  do?  He  first  exemplified 
inefficiency  in  that  he  had  never  studied  the  re- 
quirements and  administration  of  the  laws  which 
he  had  helped  to  pay  for.  In  the  next  case  he 
created  a penalty  defect  upon  that  locomotive, 
under  which  condition,  if  I had  felt  so  inclined, 
I could  have  brought  suit  against  the  New  Haven 
Eailroad  for  a fine  of  $100.00.  Third  and  last  of 
all,  and  not  least  by  any  means,  he  made  inopera- 
tive the  uncoupling  mechanism  which  had  to  be 
used  hr  the  trainnaui  perha]is  time  after  time  on 

that  tri}),  which  would  necessarilA-  in  manv  in- 
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stances  result  in  loss  of  life  or  injury  and  which, 
in  1913,  caused  the  death  of  198  of  your  fellow 
employes  and  the  injury  of  3234.  In  addition  to 
all  that,  look  at  the  chances  that  were  taken  for 
bringing  damage  suits  and  claims  against  your 
company  for  personal  injuries  sustained. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a car  which  came 
into  one  of  your  terminals  a few  months  ago  with 
four  pairs  of  fiat  wheels.  The  wheels  were  re- 
moved and  renewals  made  and  the  car  was  again 
placed  in  the  train  and  started  on  its  journey. 
Before  it  reached  the  next  terminal  again  four 
pairs  of  fiat  wheels  were  found  and  it  came  thump- 
ing and,  as  the  bovs  sav,  “walking”  into  the  ter- 
minal.  What  was  the  result?  At  the  first  point 
where  that  car  was  repaired  a small  hnd  insignifi- 
cant duty,  as  it  might  be  termed,  was  disregarded. 
There  was  certainly  a cause  for  those  flat  wheels 
and  thev  were  renlaced  with  new  ones,  but  that 
did  not  remove  the  cause,  and  that  indicates  in- 
efficiency of  service.  The  inefficiency  of  service 

% ft 

was  the  neglect  of  a 25-cent  responsibility,  for  it 
cost  25  or  251  {>  cents  for  one  hour’s  time  for  the 
man  to  go  through  the  triple  and  the  cylinder. 
There  he  would  have  found  the  trouble,  hut  he 
neglected  that  responsibility  of  25  cents  and  the 
result  was  that  the  neglect  of  that  25  cents  oper- 


ated to  the  amount  of  $180.00  for  two  sets  of 
wheels  under  that  car,  which  was  disastrously 
against  the  economic  policies  of  your  manage- 
ment. It  did  more  tlian  that.  It  increased  the 
element  of  danger  very  greatly. 

I want  to  call  your  attention  to  just  a few 
statistics  gathered  recently.  A tender  wheel  on 
the  Santa  Fe  broke  49  rails  of  85-pound  steel  on 
one  trip  of  ten  miles  in  February,  1911.  The 
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Lake  Shore  &:  Michigan  Southern  had  50  rails  of  a 
100-pound  section,  all  practically  new,  broken  by 
the  tender  wheels  of  one  switch  engine  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1911.  Three  rails  were  broken  in  passing 
from  West  Seneca  to  East  Buffalo.  The  tender 
was  attached  to  another  engine  and  broke  17  more 
rails  in  returning  from  West  Seneca  to  Buffalo 
Yard.  The  engine  was  then  sent  back  to  the  shop 
and  broke  30  additional  rails.  Mr.  Kittredge, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  York  Central,  reports 
that  a couple  of  years  ago  the  Mohawk  Division 
had  360  broken  rails  in  the  south  rail  of  one  track 
and  348  in  the  north  rail  of  anotlier  track  with 
about  one-half  these  numbers  additional  on  the 
opposite  rail  of  the  respective  trades.  The  River 
Division  had  163  broken  rails  on  the  south  rail 
of  one  track  and  136  on  the  north  rail  of  another 
track.  Those  on  the  Mohawk  Division  were  caused 
by  the  trailer  wheel  on  an  Atlantic  type  engine 
and  on  the  River  Division  by  a badly  counter- 
balanced engine.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad, 
Mr.  Howard  G.  Kelly  reports  an  instance  where 
for  a distance  of  12  miles  every -rail  on  one  side 
of  the  track  was  more  or  less  damaged  by  a flat 
wheel,  some  of  which  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
track. 

I am  going  to  over-run  my  time,  but  it  goes  to 
show  you  that  one  of  the  most  datna^ing  effects 


tion,  a great  strain  would  be  caused  upon  the 
economic  policy  of  your  company  in  personal  in- 
jury claims.  These  are  the  things  we  are  trying 
to  keep  down  and  it  is  these  small  and  insignifi- 
cant duties,  apparently  disregarded  and  neglected, 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  its 
representatives  are  trjung  to  reduce  to  a mini- 
mum. We  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  serious- 
ness of  the  disregard  of  these  small  duties,  and 
in  order  that  you  and  the  management  here  may 
understand  the  position  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  through  its  Department  of 
Safety,  takes  upon  this  great  question  of  safety 
and  how  it  feels  with  respect  to  this  safety  move- 
ment upon  the  railroads  of  this  countiy,  I am  go- 
ing to  give  you  for  a few  moments  the  sentiments 
of  the  Commission  in  general  and  of  eveiy  mem- 
ber of  its  force. 

The  accidents  in  which  you  are  most  vitally 
interested  are  those  to  passengers  and  employes; 
it  is  these  accidents  which  I assume  is  the  object 
of  vour  Committee  to  reduce  to  a minimum.  The 
duty  you  owe  the  traveling  public,  your  fellow 
employes  and  yourselves,  demands  your  best 
thought  and  most  earnest  effort  to  accomplish 
this  end.  Tliink  of  it,  gentlemen,  over  3,000  of 
your  fellow  employes  killed  and  nearly  47,000 
injured  in  a single  year!  Is  it  not  proper  that 


you  can  bring  upon  rails  is  to  run  flat  wheels. 
You  can  see  that  the  running  of  that  car  in  that 
condition  by  the  neglect  of  what  might  be  termed 
an  insignificant  duty  might  have  resulted  in  dam- 
age to  rail  and  roadbed,  and  that  some  train  com- 
ing along  after  you  with  human  freight  would 
have  been  derailed,  causing  loss  of  life  and  injury 
and  damage  to  equipment  and  property.  In  addi- 


vou should  form  an  association  for  vour  own 
preservation  ? Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  every 
time  an  emj)loye  overlooks  or  neglects  an  appar- 
entlv  insignificant  detail  of  his  work  his  neglect 
may  mean  the  death  or  injury  of  his  co-workers? 
That  the  figures  such  as  I have  brought  to  vour 
attention  tell  an  appalling  story  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. They  cannot  help  but  impress  you  with  the 
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nocossity  of  the  a(]o|)tioii  of  all  feasible  and  proper 
means  to  reduce  the  danger  of  railway  employ- 
ment and  rail  wav  travel. 

Figures  such  as  these  are  certainly  appalling, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  much  of  this 
great  loss  of  life  and  limb  is  nnne<;essary.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  centered  npon  this  harrowing 
casualty  list,  which  shows  no  sign  of  diminution 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  absorbing  topics 
of  discussion  in  the  press,  on  the  rostrum  and  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  our  land.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  that  railroad 
managers  and  railroad  employes  have  awakened 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  there  now 
seems  to  be  a concerted  and  determined  effort  put 
forth  to  introduce  means  and  measures  that  will 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pnwentable  acci- 
dents. An  evidence  of  this  laudable  effort  is  the 
organization  of  railroad  employes  into  Safety 
Committees  such  as  this  body. 

The  creation  of  committees  of  safetv,  such  as 
this  body,  is  certain  to  arouse  the  public  con- 
science to  the  need  of  a change  in  order  to  alle- 
viate the  sorrow,  pain  and  economic  loss  due  to 
these  constantly  recurring  casualties.  It  may  be  a 
slow  method  of  enlightening,  but  with  a cam- 
paign of  education  in  which  all  interested  can 
I)articipate  for  the  common  good  an  improvement 
is  bound  to  result.  A humane  government  has 
written  upon  her  statute  books  a number  of  bene- 
ficent laws  intended  to  lessen  the  risk  of  railroad 
employment,  but  no  law,  no  matt(U‘  how  rigidly 
enforced,  can  correct  evils  that  are  directly 
chargeable  to  the  failure  of  employes  themselves 
to  do  their  duty  and  exercise  due  precaution  not 
only  for  their  own  safety,  but  also  for  the  safety 
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of  others.  As  jjractical  railroad  men  rve  know  j 

that  emj)loyes  often  fail  to  exercise  due  precau-  i 

lion  in  the  performance  of  their  work.  This  fail-  ] 

ure  is  often  a form  of  thoughtlessness,  in  which  I 

the  chief  motive  is  haste,  and  generally  it  is  true 
that  some  ease  or  saving  of  time  is  secured  by 

O ^ ; 

! almost  every  unnecessary  risk  taken.  | 

If  I asked  how  many  of  you  had  beein  care- 
less or  indifferent  as  to  some  duty  which  you  were 
called  upon  to  perform  during  the  last  week  or 
last  month,  how  many  of  you  could  rise  and  hon- 
estly say  that  you  had  perfomied  your  full  duty 
not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  fellow-workers, 
the  Company  and  the  traveling  public?  I know 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  carelessness  and 
indifference  in  the  performance  of  what  are  con- 
sidered the  minor  duties  cause  many  accidents, 
both  train  and  industrial.  The  employe  who 
leaves  a switch  open  or  who  fails  to  flag  properly, 
therebv  causing  a disastrous  accident,  is  always 
known,  but  in  minor  cases  of  carelessness  you 
may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  particular  accident 
to  the  man  who  neglected  his  work,  or  who  failed 
to  perform  the  jiroper  service,  or  who  discovered 
a defect  and  and  failed  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
])airs.  The  man  who  discovered  a loose  ladder 
tread  or  loose  hand-hold  and  failed  to  report  or 
re})air  the  same  may  never  know  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  death  or  serious  injuiy  of  a 
fellow-employe,  ])0ssibly  thousands  of  miles  away. 

These  are  the  things  tliat  I wish  to  impress  upon 
you,  and  if  railroad  employes  can  be  brought  to 
realize  fully  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
resting  ujion  them  with  respect  to  one  another, 
their  employers  and  the  public,  we  shall  feel  that 
something  worth  while  has  been  accomplished. 
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Your  Committee  can  ]3erfonn  an  important 
seixice  bv  notiner  danfferons  conditions  and  meth- 

d'  CZ' 

ods,  and  bringing  about  tlieir  corrections,  and  it 
shonld  be  one  of  the  functions  of  your  Committee 
of  Safety  to  see  that  such  conditions  are  brought 
to  tlie  attention  of  those  in  charge,  and  changes 
brought  about  that  will,  so  far  as  possible,  elimi- 
nate the  probability  of  accident.  Many  unsafe 
conditions  exist  upon  practically  all  railroads 
which  are  permitted  to  continue  until  they  lead 
to  the  death  or  serious  injury  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, simply  because  no  one  person  thinks  it  is 
his  business  to  correct  it.  In  nearly  all  such 
cases  if  the  attention  of  the  proper  official  of  the 
Company  is  called  to  the  danger,  measures  are 
taken  to  eliminate  it. 

It  api^ears  to  *me  that  your  organization  of  a 
Safety  De])artment  should  be  commended  and 
deserves  the  loyal,  hearty  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  every  employe  of  the  Company.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  organization 
cannot  be  measured.  If  your  organization  is 
true  to  its  purpose,  it  means  greater  efficiency 
in  every  department  of  the  servic(?;  greater  se- 
curity of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  employes;  better 
and  safer  service  to  the  pulilic,  and  last  but  not 
least  in  this  material  age,  it  means  the  saving  of 
money  to  the  Company  for  which  you  work. 

The  use  of  safety  appliances  and  mechanical 
safeguards  is  an  important  factor  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents.  Good  results  will  undoubtedly 
flow  from  the  use  of  these  mechanical  safeguards, 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the}  will  entirely 
eliminate  accidents,  as  the  human  eiiuations  must 
alwavs  be  taken  into  account.  Our  efforts  should 
be  given  to  the  training  and  development  of  the 


employe,  so  that  wlien  the  test  comes  he  will  not 
fail. 

Our  American  armies  and  our  American  navies 
are  lauded  and  praised  for  their  training  and  ap- 
preciation of  their  responsibility,  which  is  brought 
about  by  high  methods  of  supervision  and  disci- 
] )line  1 >y  those  in  authority.  The  average  man  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  service  usually  has  a miscon- 
ception of  the  word  discipline  and  places  a wrong 
construction  upon  it.  If  a soldier  or  sailor  violates 
some  rule  or  regulation  it  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  placed  in  a straight-jacket  or  a sweat-box  for 
a week  or  that  he  is  court-martialed  and  shot,  but 
it  simply  means  that  he  is  trained  and  educated 
to  that  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  keen  appre- 
ciation of  his  responsibilities  so  that  when  the  test 
comes  he  will  seldom  fail.  Discipline  and  super- 
vision as  applied  to  railroad  employes  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  every  time  an  employe 
causes  the  infraction  or  violation  of  some  rule  or 
regulation  he  shall  be  given  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  or  as  sometimes  expressed,  six  months,  twice 
a year,  but  it  simply  means  that  by  proper 
methods  of  education  and  training,  the  intellec- 
tuality of  the  individual  is  developed  to  that  point 
where  he  keenly  realizes  his  responsibilities  so 
that  when  the  test  shall  come  he  never  fails. 

A thoughtful  and  active  mind  is  the  first  requi- 
site of  safety,  but  in  the  hazardous  occupation 
of  train  operation  it  seems  that  attention  to  safety 
has  been  secondary  and  occasional  instead  of  con- 
tinuous and  of  prime  mportance.  If  we  can  instill 
into  the  minds  of  railroad  men  the  idea  that  it  is 
more  honorable  and  more  professional  to  be 
cautions  and  prudent  than  to  take  unnecessaiy 
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risks  in  the  performance  of  tlieir  duties,  a great 
reduction  in  the  accident  records  will  result. 

The  object  of  your  department  of  safety  is  a 
most  worthy  one  and  one  in  wliich  the  benefits  to 
he  derived  are  wortli  all  the  efforts  which  you  can 
put  forth  to  bring  good  results.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  risk  of  your  employ- 
ment will  be  lessened  in  such  a marked  degj’ee  that 
accidents  will  be  exceptional  occurrences  instead 
of  the  prevalent  evils  which  are  dreaded  bv  all 
of  us  present. 

The  Government  wants  to  co-operate  with  the 
management  and  the  employes  in  this  manly  work 
and  yon  may  be  assured  of  the  hearty  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  agencies  whiclr  the  Gov- 
ernment has  set  in  motion  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  furtherance  of  anv 
method  or  practice  you  may  set  on  foot  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents.  We  hope  that  these  com- 
mittees of  safety  will  grow  and  multiply  until  they 
cover  every  railroad  in  the  land  and  develop  into 
a comprehensive  and  efficient  organization  work- 
ing in  connection  with  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  management  to  make  the  record  of 
safety  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  the  best 
in  the  world  and  put  an  end  to  the  comparisons 
which  are  constantly  being  made  between  the  bad 
conditions  here  and  the  good  conditions  elsewhere. 

overrun  my  time.  I want 
to  say  as  a final  word,  my  brothers,  that  you  will 
have  the  support  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  its  agencies  in  this  great  and 
manly  work  and  in  return  for  that  I want  to  leave 
with  you  this  one  request:  Will  you  in  the  interest 
of  yourselves,  your  wives,  your  homes,  and  your 
fire-side;  in  the  interest  of  New  England,  its  in- 


dustries and  her  people,  and  in  the  interest  of 
vour  managers  before  you  this  afternoon,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, give  us  your  loyal  and  hearty  support  and 
that  earnest  co-operation,  to  the  end  that  in  a 
little  while,  through  our  united  efforts,  this  rail- 
road shall  have  that  place  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  her  as  second  to  none  of  the  railroads  in 
the  civilized  world?  I thank  you. 

Chair:max  SiirxES  then  introduced  President  Elliott 
as  follows: 

In  these  times  of  stress  and  severe  financial 
weather,  the  head  of  any  great  corporation,  the 
head  of  any  great  ship  of  state,  carries  with  him 
tremendous  responsibility.  Some  questions  he 
may  have  time  to  prepare  for,  but  some  may  have 
to  be  decided  instantly  and  disaster  may  follow  a 
wrong  decision.  Such  persons  carry  responsibil- 
ity, before  which  our  minor  troubles  pale  into  in- 
significance, and  I want  to  introduce  to  you  this 
afternoon — I hardly  feel  that  he  needs  any  intro- 
duction—the  man  who  carries  the  burden,  our 
President,  Mr.  Elliott. 

President  Eeliott  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  employes  of  the  New 
Haven  Eoad:  I am  very  glad  to  see  that  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  railroad  are  represented  in 
this  meeting,  because  the  railroad  is  a very  com- 
plicated piece  of  machinery.  We  are  all  very  busy 
and  we  perhaps  sometimes  do  not  realize  just  how 
human  a piece  of  machinery  the  railroad  is  or 
just  what  our  relation  is  to  it  in  a human  way. 

This  great  railroad  which  gives  you  and  me  a 
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chance  to  earn  a living  for  ourselves  and  our 
families  was  created  and  is  owned  by  some  45,000 
human  beings  who  are  just  the  same  kind  of 
people  that  we  are.  Most  of  them  live  right  here 
in  New  England.  There  are  26,544  stockholders, 
of  whom  21,778  have  less  than  fifty  shares.  There 
are  only  a few  large  or  wealthy  stockholders. 
Most  of  the  stockholders  are  people  of  small 
means.  There  are  some  20,000  holders  of  the 
bonds  and  other  forms  or  securities.  These  are 
the  people  who  had  the  courage  to  invest  their 
money  in  creating  this  great  piece  of  machinery 
for  which  yon  and  I work.  They  are  the  real 
employers  of  the  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand 
employes  Avho  with  them  are  working  on  this 
great  ]fiece  of  machineiw  and  Avho  are  serving 
approximately  ten  millions  of  people  in  Ncav  York 
and  NeAv  England  and  giving  them  a service  daily 
without  Avhich  their  INes  could  not  go  on  any 
more  than  our  own  could.  You  are  handing 
90,000,000  people  a year  and  27,000,000  tons  of 
freight.  To  do  that  e\mr}"  minute  in  the  year  a 
freight  or  passenger  car  moves  568  miles.  So  we 
employes  owe  a great  deal  to  the  public  that  pjays 
the  money  that  in  turn  pays  our  wages,  to  be 
prudent  and  careful  and  safe,  because  upon  what 
we  do  on  this  great  piece  of  machinery  depends 
very  largely  the  welfare  and  the  daily  life  of 
thousands  of  people  as  well  as  our  own. 

These  OAvners  avIio  huA-e  had  tlui  courage  to 
iuA^est  their  money  in  creating  this  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, the  officers  and  the  men  Avho  work  to 
make  it  useful,  and  the  great  public  Avho  must 
use  it,  must  all  pull  together  or  the  best  results 
for  the  country  as  a AAdiole  cannot  be  attained. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  rules  of  life  that 
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must  be  obseiwed  l)y  eA’ery  one  of  us,  not  part  of 
the  time,  but  all  of  the  time,  if  Ave  are  to  produce 
the  best  results. 

The  first  is  a fundamental  rule  for  the  man  who 
Avishes  to  succeed  not  only  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, but  in  every  other  fonii  of  human  life,  and 
that  is  to  liaAm  high  character,  to  be  honest  in 
purpose,  honest  in  statement,  and  honest  in  every 
other  Avay,  and  to  lead  a clean,  AA^holesome  life. 
Next,  there  is  the  responsibility  upon  all  of  us 
to  use  care  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  laAV.  We 
may  not  alA\mys  like  it,  but  it  is  our  business  to 
obey  the  laAv  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  rules  laid 
doAvn  by  proper  authority.  Eveiyone  has  to  obey 
some  laAv  or  some  rule  made  by  some  poAver  that 

has  the  right  to  make  it. 

We  must  also  be  industrious  and  economic. 
Just  think  hoAA^  little  things  run  into  money.  A 
cent  a day  saved  on  the  NeAv  Haven  road  for 
30,000  employes  means  $109,500  a year.  The  cars 
on  the  New  Ha\mn  road  run  295,000,000  miles  a 
year.  If  by  efficient,  careful  Avork  one  mill  a 
mile  Avere  saved,  this  Avould  be  $295,000  a year. 
The  coal  used  on  the  NeAv  HaA’en  costs  $5,000,000 
or  $6,000,000.  If,  Avith  a little  greater  care  in 
burning  that  coal,  you  save  one  per  cent,  you  have 
saved  $50,000  to  $60,000  a year;  five  per  cent., 
$250,000  to  $300,000  a year.  There  are  countless 
examples  of  this  kind. 

Then  Ave  Avant  to  be  resourceful  in  all  busi- 
ness and  particularly  in  ours.  The  United  States 
is  filled  Avith  men  Avho  have  started  from  small 
beginnings  and  AA'ho  by  good  character  and 
thoughtfulness  have  made  places  for  themselves 
in  the  history  of  the  Avorld  and  have  helped  the 
world  along.  We  also  want  to  shoAV  considera- 
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lion,  kiinlno^is  nml  courtesy  to  otlioi’s  and  to  look 
at  the  oilier  man’s  point  of  view  as  well  as  our 
own. 

All  of  these  thing's  lead  directly  to  this  ques- 
tion of  good  work,  to  elliciency  and  economy,  and 
to  this  g'reat  safety  question  in  which  you  and 
all  tliat  depend  upon  you  are  so  interested.  Your 
chairman  spoke  ahont  the  trying  times  through 
which  we  have  been  passing.  Tlnw  have  been 
very  trying  to  many  and  it  has  been  through  your 
help  that  we  have  succeeded,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
succeeded,  in  keeping  the  ship  on  an  even  keel. 

T p to  February  28  of  this  year,  counting  from 
July  1 last,  the  beginning  of  what  we  call  the 
fiscal  year,  the  gross  earnings  of  this  company 
showed  a decrease  over  the  eight  months  of  the 
previous  year  of  $2,675,000,  and  over  the  same 
eight  months  ending  Feliruary  28, 1913,  of  $4,822,- 
000 — enoimous  sums  of  money.  I’or  Febniary 
alone  we  show  an  increase,  which  is  veiy  small 
but  encouraging,  of  $3,998.  Yet  \vith  that  in- 
crease we  are  $396,000  behind  Febraaiy,  1913. 
Therefore,  it  became  necessary  during  the  last 
year  to  do  what  we  could  to  reduce  expenses  and 
to  introduce  economy,  and  through  your  helj)  the 
company  did  reduce  expenses  $2,675,000,  nearly 
the  amount  of  its  loss  in  gross  earnings. 

This  great  depression  of  business,  which  has 
affected  the  lives  of  every  one  here,  emphasizes 
how  close  is  the  interdependence  of  the  whole 
world.  The  dreadful  conflict  in  Europe  is  one 
of  the  causes.  It  has  hit  New  England,  has  hit 
you  and  has  hit  the  railroad.  We  could  not  have 
sustained  the  railroads  without,  as  I say,  the 
earnest  and  helpful  work  of  every  officer  and  every 
man,  and  I want  to  take  tliis  opportunity  to  ex- 
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press  my  very  high  appreciation  of  the  good 
work  ami  the  cordial  support  that  has  been  lent 
to  the  management  in  the  last  18  months  of  very 
severe  strain.  The  management  has  been  tiying, 
during  this  serious  depression,  to  keep  this  great 
property  intact  so  it  could  do  its  work.  It  has 
been  trying  to  settle  some  very  complicated  rela- 
tions with  the  Government.  It  has  been  trying  to 
produce  staple  and  better  conditions  and  stop 
endless,  and  even  useless  discussion,  so  that  the 
owners  and  employes  could  feel  more  certain 
about  the  working  conditions,  and  it  has  been 
trying  to  move  everyone  so  as  to  produce  better 
workmen  and  give  better  seiwice  to  the  public. 
It  has  also  been  tiying  to  restore  confidence 
among  the  men  and  among  the  public,  and  to  re- 
store the  credit  of  the  Company  in  the  great  world 
of  finance,  because  we  need,  you  need,  New  Eng- 
land needs,  large  sums  of  money  all  the  time  to 
make  this  railroad  just  what  you  want  it,  what 
the  public  want  it,  and  what  everyone  wants  it. 
It  needs  millions  of  dollars  and  we  have  had  to 
stop  spending  money.  We  want  to  give  you  the 
very  best  railroad  on  which  to  work,  the  best  rail, 
the  best  ballast,  the  best  signals,  the  best  cars, 
the  best  engines  and  the  best  ivorking  conditions 
that  we  can. 

Now,  I have  sometimes  heard  men  on  the  road 
say  this  financial  question  does  not  concern  th^mi, 
but  that  is  a mistake,  because  it  does  concern 
them.  We  are  a unit  in  struggling  along,  but  if 
forced  into  bankruptcy,  it  Avould  mean  disaster 
in  many  directions.  That  would  hurt  enteiqirises 
in  New  England,  would  hurt  business  and  would 
act  and  react  on  every  man  in  this  room.  So  it 
does  concern  you,  and  I believe  you  realize  it 
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through  the  cordial  support  given  to  the  manage- 
ment in  its  effort  to  make  a dollar  go  farther  and 
do  a little  better  work.  The  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  directors,  the  officers,  the  men,  the  public, 
all  must  co-operate  if  we  are  to  accomplish  what 
each  man  wants  individually  for  himself,  for  his 
family  and  for  all  those  that  come  after.  The 
whole  cannot  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
If  one  man  fails  it  affects  countless  others.  If 
one  man  has  a bad  character  it  affects  many 
others.  If  the  officers  are  not  earnest  and  indus- 
trious it  does  harm.  So  we  must  all  do  our  full 
duty  no  matter  what  our  responsibility  is,  and  we 
must  be  patient,  must  obey  the  law,  and  must  pull 
together.  In  that  way  each  one  of  us  must  try  and 
build  up  not  only  the  New  Haven  road,  but  the 
town  or  city  or  State  in  New  England  in  which  we 
live.  We  should  be  thankful  that  we  are  living 
here  under  the  conditions  that  we  have  rather 
than  living  abroad  where  there  is  such  a tangled 
and  dreadful  condition  now. 

I believe  that  a great  majority  of  the  men  on 
the  New  Haven  road  are  not  only  good  railroad 
men,  but  are  good  citizens,  good  husbands,  good 
fathers,  and  are  high-minded  men,  all  trying  to  do 
their  duty  in  full  measure  to  their  employers,  who, 
as  I say,  are  these  45,000  individuals,  just  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  who  look  to  ns  to  safeguard 
their  property.  Our  business  is  an  honorable  busi- 
ness; it  is  an  honor  to  be  in  the  railroad  seiwice. 
The  country’  has  for  a time  someAvhat  criticised 
the  business  and  there  have  been  some  grounds 
for  it.  But  the  country  for  the  last  six  months 
has  begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  rail- 
road more  than  it  ever  did  before  and  I believe 
that  a brighter  day  is  coming  for  the  railroads  in 
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the  United  States,  for  the  New  England  railroads 
and  for  the  New  Haven.  That,  in  turn,  means 
better  conditions  for  you  and  those  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  you.  It  all  can  be  helped  if  every 
man,  no  matter  what  liis  occupation  may  be  on  the 
railroad,  has  the  highest  kind  of  character  and 
does  his  full  duty  everj  hour,  every  day  and  every 
minute.  I thank  you  very  much. 


Chairman  Shutes,  in  introducing  General  Manager 
C.  L.  Bardo,  said: 


Brothers : What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  intro- 
duce to  you  a friend  whom  everybody  knows.  We 
know  what  we  call  him  in  our  mind.  I won’t  dare 
say  it  here  because  he  is  here.  I take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  our  genial  General  Manager, 
Mr.  Bardo. 


General  Manager  Bardo  spoke  as  follows : 


I 


I 


I am  going  to  tell  you  something  that  I have 
just  found  out.  A piece  of  poetry  appeared  in  a 
New  Haven  paper  not  long  ago  which  was  aimed 
at  the  exclusiveness,  primarily,  of  Boston,  and  the 
first  verse  of  it  read ; 


“Here’s  to  exclusive  old  Boston, 

The  Home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod ; 
Where  the  Cabots  speak  to  the  Lowells 
And  the  Lowells  speak  only  to  God.” 


Some  fellow  in  New  Haven  or  in  Boston  came 
back  on  New  Haven  and  said  this: 
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“Here’s  to  the  town  of  New  Haven, 

The  lioine  of  the  trntli  and  the  light; 

Wliere  God  talks  to  Jones  in  the  very  same 
tones 

He  uses  with  Hadlev  and  Dvight.” 

Now  I quote  another  verse.  It  came  unan- 
nounced and  the  fellow  did  not  sign  his  name: 

“Here’s  to  our  good  old  New  Haven, 

And  its  gray-haired,  scrappy  boss, 

"Who  talks  to  the  bunch  with  the  verv  same 
punch 

That  he  uses  on  Eowe  and  Eoss.  ’ ’ 

I know  now  why  he  didn’t  sign  his  name.  I am 
glad  to  be  here.  I am  like  the  Irishman  who  was 
having  a discussion  with  an  Englishman  and  a 
Scotchman  about  their  nationality.  Finally  one 
said  to  the  others,  “What  would  you  be  if  there 
weren’t  any  English,  Irish  or  Scotch!”  The 
Scotchman  said,  “I  would  be  a German.”  The 
Englishman  said,  “I  would  be  a Frenchman.” 
The  Irishman,  quick  as  life,  said,  “I  would  be 
ashamed  of  myself.”  And  I would  be  ashamed 
of  mvself  if  I wasn’t  here. 

There  has  been  a lot  said  about  the  question 
of  safety.  Now  I have  some  figures  which  show 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  last  year.  The 
primary  purpose  of  safety  is  the  interest  of  the 
men  and  their  -welfare  and  these  figures  which  I 
will  read  to  you  "will  prove  conclusively  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  statement. 
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This  movement  has  its  effect  on  the  men  in  two 
ways,  upon  the  injury,  and  the  angnish  and  the 
suffering  that  goes  to  the  man  who  is  injured  or 
naturallv  to  those  of  his  friends  when  he  is  killed, 
and  in  another  way  upon  the  di.scipline  of  the 
employe.  In  other  words,  the  employe  gets  the 
benefit  both  wmys ; in  the  fact  that  he  is  not  injured 
and  his  friends  are  uninjured,  and  in  the  fact  that 
if  he  is  safe  he  is  not  disciplined.  I have  here  a 
statement  of  train  accidents  and  their  causes  be- 
ginning with  the  year  Februarjq  1914,  to  and  in- 
cluding January,  1915.  In  February,  1914,  there 
was  a total  of  58—9  collisions,  28  derailments  and 
21  miscellaneous.  In  January,  1915,  which  was 
a longer  month,  there  was  one  collision,  18  de- 
railments and  8 miscellaneous;  in  other  words,  in 
one  year’s  time,  you  have  reduced  the  number  of 
accidents  from  58  to  27,  or  more  than  one-half. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  discipline  and  its  effect 
upon  the  men  and  what  it  means  to  you  to  be  safe 
men  and  what  it  menus  to  have  a safe  railroad. 
This  covers  a little  longer  period  because  it  is 
necessary.  Take  the  year  1912,  and  I will  begin 
with  engineers.  In  1912,  there  were  39  engineers 
dismis,jsed,  284  men  disciplined  and  415  cases  of 
discipline.  In  1913  there  were  18  engineers  dis- 
missed, 322  men  disciplined  and  425  cases  of  dis- 
cipline. In  1914,  the  first  year  under  a full  safety 
operation,  there  was  a total  of  9 engineers  dis- 
missed, just  half  what  there  was  in  1913  and  less 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  number  dismissed  in  1912 ; 
there  were  only  94  men  disciplined  and  there  was 
only  a total  of  108  cases  of  discipline. 

Take  the  firemen:  In  1913  the  total  number 
of  firemen  dismissed  wms  204;  138  men  were  dis- 
ciplined and  there  were  160  cases  of  discipline. 
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Ill  1914,  there  were  only  48  firemen  dismissed,  52 
men  disciplined  and  56  eases  of  discipline — and 
that  ap]ilies  to  52  men. 

Conductors : In  1912,  there  were  42  dismissed, 
331  men  disciplined  and  496  cases  of  discipline. 
In  1913,  there  were  23  dismissed,  311  disciplined 
and  430  cases  of  discipline.  In  1914,  there  were 
only  19  dismissed  and  154  cases  of  discipline  ap- 
plied to  126  men. 

Trainmen:  In  1912,  there  were  457  dismissed, 

642  disciplined  and  829  cases  of  discipline.  In 
1913,  there  were  386  dismissed — re<luced  from  457 
to  386 — 536  disciplined  and  680  cases  of  discip- 
pline.  In  1914,  this  was  reduced  to  211  trainmen 
dismissed,  170  disciplined  and  185  cases  of  dis- 
cipline. 

The  total  for  1912,  is  633  men  dismissed. 
Stop  and  think  what  that  means — taken  out  of 
service.  There  were  1503  men  disciplined  in  all 
departments,  2064  cases  of  discipline.  In  1913, 

643  men  were  dismissed,  which  is  more  dismissed 
in  1913  than  1912,  1401  disciplined  and  1825  cases 
of  discipline.  In  1914,  the  number  of  men  dis- 
missed was  300,  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1913 
and  less  than  in  1912.  There  were  only  502  men 
disciplined  and  574  cases  of  discipline.  So  that 
you  have  reduced  your  cases  of  discipline  75  per 
cent.,  von  have  reduced  vour  dismissals  one-half 
and  reduced  the  number  of  men  disciplined  66  2/3 
per  cent. 

Now  take  the  injury-  side  of  it.  I have  here 
figures  for  1913  and  1914.  There  is  a reduction 
in  1914  in  passengers  killed  of  29,  or  78.4  per 
cent.,  compared  with  1913;  in  passengers  injured 
there  is  a reduction  from  842  to  608,  27.8  per 
cent.;  in  trainmen,  yard  trainmen,  etc.,  there  was 
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a total  of  75  killed  in  1913  and  only  47  in  1914, 
so  that  in  your  own  ranks  you  have  reduced  the 
number  killed  almost  50  per  cent.  In  the  num- 
ber injured  there  were  825  in  1913  and  510  in 
1914,  or  over  300  less  men  injured  in  1914  than 
1913.  In  em})loyes  not  on  duty,  13  were  killed  in 
1913  and  10  in  1914,  a reduction  of  three.  In 
trespassers,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  big  item  al- 
though there  is  a.  reduction  in  this,  a total  of  172 


were  killed  in  1913  and  118  in  1914.  Persons  in- 
jured, including  trespassers,  numbered  1956  in 
1913  and  1433  in  1914.  Peducing  this  to  miles, 
or  putting  it  upon  some  definite  comparable  basis, 
there  was  a total  of  86,858,000  passengers  carried 
in  1913,  and  in  1914  practically  82,000,000.  In 
1913,  there  was  one  passenger  killed  to  each  2,347,- 
533  passengers  carried;  in  1914,  one  to  each 
10,249,679  passengers  carried.  In  1913,  there  was 
one  passenger  injured  for  each  103,158  earried; 
in  1914  this  increased  to  134,864. 

So  that  from  these  figures  you  will  see  that 
there  is  a real  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  great 
safety  movement,  primarily  that  which  is  derived 
by  the  men  and  their  direct  dependents.  The 
only  way  that  we  can  have  safety  is  by  having 
safe  men.  Mr.  Whaley  stated,  and  I think  Mr. 
Elliott  and  I have  stated  it  repeatedly,  that  we 
have  just  as  good  railroad  men  on  the  New 
Haven  road  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in  the 
country,  but  we  have  got  into  a lot  of  loose 
ways.  Happily  for  us  all,  that  is  being  very  rap- 
idly changed,  and  I believe  when  we  have  another 
safety  meeting  that  the  records  I have  given  you 
to-day  will  be  reduced  just  as  much  in  proportion, 
if  not  more,  than  has  been  shown  in  these  figures. 
During  the  last  12  months  there  has  not  been  a 
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sin;^le  ]'>asscrti;'ov  Ixillod  in  a train  accident,  and  of 


the  total  of  seven  deaths,  tliere  are  only  one  or 
two  which  it  miyht  honestlv  l>e  said  were  caused 
hy  any  carelessness,  negligence,  indifference  or 
disregard  of  the  rnles  on  tlie  ])art  of  the  employes. 
These  deaths  were  hrongiit  ahont  by  a combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  in  some  cases  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  persons  themselves. 

I want  to  urge  you  to  keep  up  this  good  work 
and  to  go  on  with  it  without  regard  to  the  fellow 
opposite  you  who  says  that  we  want  Safety  First 
only  in  the  Management.  We  want  Safety  First 
all  the  way  up  and  down  the  line.  I know  the 
wmrk  is  onlv  well  started. 


Chairmai^  Shutes  then  introduced  Mr.  J.  C.  Sweeney, 

Gleneral  Attorney,  saying: 

Mr.  Sweeney  is  so  full  of  facts  and  figures 
that  I sometimes  wonder  he  doesn’t  bow  under 
the  burden  or  explode  from  the  pressure.  He  has 
them  loaded  right  up  to  the  muzzle  for  you.  I am 
going  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Sweeney  and  I am 
going  to  hold  the  watch  on  him,  and  if  you  hear 
something  drop  you  will  see  him  jump. 

General  Attorxev  Sweeney  spoke  as  follows:  ^ 

I 

I 

Gentlemen:  I am  inclined  to  think  that  vour 
chairman  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  I was  loaded  : 

with  this  little  package  that  I am  carrying  around  i 

with  me.  I don’t  mean  to  give  you  very  many 
figures,  and  perhaps  but  very  few  facts,  because 
the  preceding  speakers  have  touched  upon  most 
of  the  phases  or  the  reasons  and  a])plication  of  this 
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Safet}^  First  movement.  Therefore,  at  the  risk 
of  boring  von  somewhat,  1 can  onlv  sav  in  a dif- 
ferent  wav  what  lias  already  been  said.  Tiie  ex- 
idanation  of  Safety  First  seems  to  me  to  lie  in 
efficiency;  in  other  words,  the  whole  country 
seems  to  be  going  through  just  now  what  might 
be  called  an  age  of  experience  and  ellicieiicy.  Xot 
so  long  ago,  if  a man  always  did  what  other  men 
had  always  done  and  did  it  the  same  way,  that 
was  all  that  was  expected  of  him;  but  in  this  day 
you  are  ex}>ected,  not  to  compare  your  work  with 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  be  a man  they  wmnt  around,  to  have  ideas 
of  your  own  and  do  your  work  better  than  it  has 
been  done  before.  That  to  my  mind  explains  this 
Safety  First.  It  has  two  sides,  one  tlie  economic 
side  and  the  other  the  Imman  side.  The  economic 
side  relates,  of  course,  to  the  matter  of  expendi- 
tures which  necessarily  follow  personal  injuries. 
But  there  is  more  reason  for  saving  monev  for 
other  purposes  than  to  spend  it  in  personal  in- 
juries. When  we  spend  money  for  personal  in- 
juries we  really  get  no  return  for  it  at  all,  neither 
the  person  who  spends  it  nor  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  given,  because  I can  say  out  of  an  experience 
of  several  years  that  nobody  ever  Avas  hurt  who 
ever  thought  he  Avas  paid  enough.  A man  Avants 
his  health  and  Avants  his  life  and  limb  and  no 
money  is  going  to  replace  a man’s  leg  and  make 
him  feel  as  good  as  he  did  when  he  had  it.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  it  and  therefore  money 
spent  for  personal  injuries  is  AAmsted  money,  just 
as  though  you  burned  it  up.  It  gives  nobody  sat- 
isfaction and  that  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  doing  away  AAuth  personal  injuries,  or  ac- 
cidents that  result  in  personal  injuries,  because 


there  is  no  satisfaction,  in  any  sense,  to  offer  in 
return. 

But  it  has  another  side,  and  that  is  the  side  of 
tile  person  who  is  injured.  Wiien  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  and  I can  say  this  in  all  honesty  and 
sincerity,  this  is  the  real  side  ol  it,  and  the  men 
who  are  interested  in  it  most  are  the  men  who 
are  the  railroad  operating  men  and  who  are  con- 
tinually subject  to  the  danger  of  accident.  They 
are  the  fellows  upon  whom  the  burden  falls. 
Now  railroading  is  a dangerous  occupation  at 
best.  There  isn’t  any  question  about  that,  and 
while  it  is  so  accidents  are  not  going  to  be  done 
away  with  altogether,  hut  they  can  be  materially 
reduced.  Mr.  Bardo  has  just  read  what  you  have 
done  during  the  past  year  and  you  know  what 
has  been  done,  I think.  For  example,  a matter 
of  some  24  employes’  lives  alone  were  saved.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  take  that  as  a matter  of  course, 
hut  stop  and  think.  Twenty-four  of  your  own 
associates  night  not  now  be  living  if  they  them- 
selves had  not  taken  care  or  the  men  who  are 
working  with  them  taken  care.  That  means  a lot 
and  you  are  the  ones  who  benefit  by  it;  nobody 
else.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  own  job  to  save 
yourself  and  help  others,  and  largely  it  is  within 
your  own  power  to  do  it.  Nobody  else  can  do  it; 
vou  have  got  to  do  it  vourself.  Other  men  can 
help  and  officers  of  the  company  can  help  in  the 
sense  of  holding  these  meetings,  in  the  sense  of 
super\dsion,  and  in  the  sense  of  meeting  in  con- 
sultation. They  have  done  a great  deal  of  this 
already,  but  when  you  get  down  to  the  real  rea- 
son for  it,  the  power  to  do  the  thing  rests  with 
you  wholly  and  really  nobody  else.  You  ought 
to  have  the  best  motive  in  the  world  for  wanting 


to  do  it  because  it  is  to  help  yourself;  it  is  to  keep 
your  legs,  keep  your  lives  and  to  make  you  gen- 
erally as  hapi)y  as  the  ordinaiy  person  is. 

You  can  divide  this  prevention  of  accidents 
into  two  subdivisions,  perhaps — the  thing  the 
com])any  can  do  and  the  thing  the  men  can  do. 
I can  run  over  briefly  everything  the  company  can 
do.  To  begin  with,  it  can  give  you  a safe  place 
to  work,  a safe  roadbed,  safe  rails  and  safe  shops 
and  places  generally  in  which  to  work.  It  can 
give  you  safe  tools  to  Avork  with  and  it  can  gum 
you  safe  appliances  and  safe  equipment;  these 
things  are  the  obligation  of  the  company  and  these 
things  it  can  do.  When  I describe  it  as  a com- 
pany obligation  I think  perhaps  it  might  better 
be  described  as  the  mechanical  side  of  Safety 
First. 

As  I run  through  these — safe  place  to  work, 
safe  tools,  safe  shops,  it  may  seem  like  a great 
deal  and  to  cover,  in  a large  measure,  the  field  of 
prevention  of  accidents,  but  it  covers  a ver\q  \mry 
small  part  of  it.  I liaAm  had  to  do  with  accident 
reports  and  the  obseiwation  of  accidents  now  for 
a matter  of  something  more  than  ten  years  and 
for  more  than  the  last  year  I have  examined  acci- 
dent reports  for  this  entire  company,  I can  as- 
sure vou  that  to  those  things  that  are  mechanical 
and  those  things  that  the  company  can  do,  less 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  can  be  as- 
cribed. I think  it  is  much  less  than  three  per 
cent.,  but  I say  this  in  order  not  to  over-estimcite. 
We  Avant  to  luiAm  you  get  this  and  understand  it 
because  some  of  the  men  may  think  that  the  com- 
pauA^  can  do  a lot  that  it  is  not  doing  and  that  it 
expects  the  men  to  do  it  all.  That  is  not  so,  for 
this  reason  I have  just  mentioned  to  you,  namely. 
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tliat  it  is  very,  very  mnch  tlio  cxcojition  for  an 
accident  to  occnr  In*  reason  of  anything  which 
can  1-e  mechanically  corrected  or  looked  out  for. 

1 will  tell  yon  something  that  emphasizes  that 
and  will  make  it  clear  to  you.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  we  found  it  was  the  general  feeling  that  there 
should  he  a Federal  Employers’  I.iahility  Act  and 
one  was  framed  that  acted  in  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  ojierating  man  and  his  interests  alone. 
That  act  vitally  changed  the  law  of  liability  with 
res])ect  to  railroad  com])anies  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  ])assage  of  that  act,  but  there  was  really 
only  two  things  that  changed  the  situation  at  all. 
One  was  making  the  defendant  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  a fellow  servant  of  the  man  that 
was  hurt,  that  is,  one  of  his  fellow  workmen. 
The  second  one  was  making  his  contributory 
negligence  a question  for  the  jury.  Why  was  it 
necessary  to  have  these  put  into  the  Federal  Em- 
I'loyers’  Lialulity  Act.’  For  the  reason  that  peo- 
])le  who  followed  the  business  kmnv  that  the  vast 
majority  of  accidents  occurred,  not  l>y  reason  of 
defective  equipmenr  or  an  unsafe  place  in  which 
to  work,  l)ut  l)y  reason  of  the  caixdessness  of  the 
man  himself  wlio  was  injured  or  the  carelessness 
of  a fellow  who  wms  working  with  him.  So  they 
ii’ade  the  defendants  liable  for  those  tw’o  things. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  preventing  these  accidents 
and  reducing  the  expense,  the  matter  is  in  your 
own  hands  and  in  vour  own  control  in  a verv  larire 
merisui’e.  It  would  be  rather  ju'esumptuous  on 
my  ])art,  inasmuch  as  1 am  not  a railroad  operat- 
ing man,  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  how  to  pre- 
vent these  accidents.  That  is  a story  in  itself  and 
would  take  up  a very  great  deal  of  time.  I can 
say  this:  I know,  for  example,  that  these  accidents 


occur  because,  it  is  stated,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  work  done,  get  it  along  and  not  delay  it.  I 
am  not  there  on  the  job  and  I don’t  know,  but  I i 

do  know  that  I have  gone  through,  for  over  a year, 
every  single  accident  report  of  this  company  in 
which  the  cause  of  an  accident  is  given  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  the  exception,  from  I 

what  you  can  tell  from  the  accident  report,  for 
a man  to  be  seriously  injured  from  anything  that 
had  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  work. 

For  example,  a number  of  men  have  lost  their 
lives  in  yard  work  by  stepping  in  front  of  a car 
that  is  being  picked  up,  or  an  engine  backing  up 
and  stepping  right  in  front  of  it,  sometimes  in  the 
daytime,  sometimes  in  the  nighttime.  It  does  nor 
take  a fraction  of  a second  for  a man  to  look 
before  he  steps  on  the  track,  and  a very  material 
portion  of  the  deaths  of  railroad  men  that  oc- 
curred here  has  been  due  to  such  a cause,  momen- 
tary inattention.  I think  that  is  the  vice  of  the 
whole  business : A fellow  gets  thinking  of  some- 
thing else;  he  drops  his  attention,  he  is  engaged 
in  a dangerous  occupation  and  his  lack  of  thought 
brings  about  a serious  result.  This  is  the  serious 
side  of  it. 

My  time  is  about  up,  but  I want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  good  of  this  thing  is  largely  vnth 
you.  I just  want  to  read  you  something,  and 
should  we  be  here,  as  Mr.  Bardo  suggests,  another 
year,  I hope  that  we  shall  have  a better  record 
than  this  year. 

For  example,  in  the  last  approximate  five 
months  28  employes  lost  their  lives.  Mliy  was  it? 

Thev  left  19  widows  and  75  children.  There  were 

t' 

58  of  these  children  dependent  upon  the  men  who 
lost  their  lives,  two  dependent  fathers  and  two 


dependent  mothers.  In  other  words,  in  the  case 
of  these  28  employes  who  lost  their  lives,  62  other 
persons  were  affected.  Now  let  us  hope,  if  we 
gather  here  a year  from  now,  that  this  record  will 
be  just  as  much  improved  as  tin;  comparison  be- 
tween the  years  1913  and  1914.  I am  obliged  to 
yon  for  listening. 

Chaiemax  Shutes: 

Brothers,  we  are  going  to  have  four  or  five 
short  talks  by  men  who  are  ready  in  it,  from  a 
different  viewpoint.  We  are  going  to  hear  from 
Brother  McNally  from  the  Harlem  River  Ter- 
minals. 

Mr.  Terexce  McNally,  Yaedmaster,  Harlem  River 
Termixal,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Brothers:  Mv  time  is  lim- 

% 

ited  to  three  minutes,  I wish  it  were  two  minutes. 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  people  who  are 

interested  in  this  work  of  Safety  First  to  see  the 

large  audience  here  to-day.  Safety  First  from 

the  railroad  side  is  an  old  adage.  Safety  First  is 

of  the  same  importance  as  the  work  done  bv  the 

% 

ft  ross  in  the  troubles  going  on 

in  Europe  at  the  present  time;  in  fact,  I might 
say  it  is  more  important  because  the  purpose  of 
Safety  First  is  prevention,  while  that  of  the  Red 

. is  to  relieve.  IMembers  of  the 
Safety  First  Committee  at  Harlem  River  meet 
from  time  to  time  devising  ways  and  means  not 
only  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  patrons,  the 
traveling  public,  but  also  the  lives  of  employes, 
e ^ e t 1 0 li  e a i o f a case  of  anv  of  the  govern- 


ments of  Europe  calling  a committee  of  their  Red 
Cross  Societies  into  conference  to  de\nse  wavs 
and  means  of  preventing  injury. 

In  1880  I was  in  the  service  of  the  old  N.  Y.  P. 
& 0.,  now  a part  of  the  Erie  system.  Safety 
First  in  those  days  was  practiced,  in  yard  move- 
ments, to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a brakeman 
with  a coupling  stick,  probably  two  feet  in  length 
with  a string  on  one  end.  This  was  in  the  good 
old  days  of  the  pin  and  link.  The  yard  was  liter- 
ally strewn  with  old  pins  and  links,  broken  draw- 
bars, draft  rigging,  car  doors  and  all  kinds  of 
stuff  like  that.  The  brakeman  in  those  days  didn’t 
consider  that  he  was  a 33rd  degree  member  of  the 
fraternity  unless  he  could  mount  the  footboard  of 
an  oncoming  engine  at  a rate  of  speed  of  20  or  30 
miles  per  hour.  At  the  present  stage,  at  Harlem 
River  Terminal,  that  is  a thing  of  the  past. 
Mounting  of  the  footboard  is,  as  it  should  be,  pro- 
hibited. No  brakeman  is  permitted  to  mount  the 
front  end  of  an  engine  while  the  engine  is  coming 
towards  him.  Many  a young  man  went  to  an  early 
grave  through  mounting  footboards  of  engines 
and  outside  brake  connections. 

There  is  a big  field  here  for  all  the  employes 
to  work  in,  and  no  doubt  you  can  all,  especially 
the  men  out  on  the  firing  line,  in  some  way  act  as 
guardian  angels  to  your  fellow  employes  and  you 
can  do  some  little  thing  that  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
this  great  work  for  Safetv  First.  I thank  vou. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Cosgeiff,  Agext,  Holyoke,  INiAss.  : 

Chairman  and  Gentleman : It  is  very  pleasing 
to  me  to  be  permitted  to  speak  at  this  splendid 
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oil  a subject  wliicli  vitally  concerns  all 
railroad  men,  but  more  particularly  the  army  of 
men  in  the  transportation  department  of  our  rail- 
road, with  which  I have  been  connected  for  nearly 
20  years,  principally,  however,  in  the  freight 
agent’s  line  of  work.  The  words  Safety  First  are 
of  far  more  importance  than  may  at  first  be  real- 
ized. I sometimes  think  it  is  overlooked  by  many 
of  us  until  some  dreadful  accident  brings  it 
forcibly  to  mind  and  then  only  to  be  soon  again 
forgotten.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety.  Safety  First  is 
not  primarily  a question  of  dollars  and  cents ; it  is 
a question  of  saving  human  life  and  reaucmg 
misery.  Human  life  once  gone  can  never  be 
brought  back.  The  exercise  of  care  is  a duty  to 
ourselves,  our  families  and  fellow  workers  and 
also  to  the  railroad  company  and  the  State.  I 
believe,  too,  that  we  should  seek  in  every  reason- 
able and  lawful  manner  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  railroad,  for  its  prosperity  bears  a distinct 
co-relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  employe. 
Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  station,  I 
shall  refer  to  a few  features  of  the  work,  which, 
as  the  boys  say,  “Are  up  to  us  station  men.”  This 
includes  every  man  at  the  plant  from  the  agent 
to  the  messenger  and  from  the  yard  master  to  the 
yard  clerk.  We  can  help  materially  in  this  move- 
ment by  performing  our  work  in  a manner  that 
will  give  safety  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  may 
later  come  in  contact  Avitb  the  work  wdiich  we  have 
done. 

For  instance,  the  foreman,  or  freight  house 
clerk,  under  whose  supervision  fi’eight  is  loaded, 
must  bear  in  mind  that  when  he  has  done  his  part 
of  the  work  the  job  is  only  just  begun.  The  cars 
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must  then  be  handled  by  switch  engines  to  road 
trains.  Cars  set  up  at  the  freight  house  may  ap- 
pear all  right  when  the  car  inspector  looks  them 
over,  but  after  loading  is  completed  and  the  doors 
closed,  the  doors  may  be  found  to  Avork  poorly. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a bar  to  close  the  doors, 
make  sure  that  they  have  not  been  forced  off  the 
runAAmy.  It  may  take  a little  longer  time  to  do 
this,  but  I am  sure  your  superior  will  reco,gnize 
that  you  haAm  exercised  good  judg-ment  and  are 
a good  man  to  promote  to  a more  important  posi- 
tion. The  yard  clerk  is  in  a position  to  obserrm 
these  features  in  team  yards,  and  they  should  be 
ever  Avatchful  to  see  that  freight  is  loaded  in  cars 
in  a proper  and  safe  manner.  Freight  should  not 
be  loaded  with  a great  preponderance  of  weight 
on  one  side  of  car,  causing  it  to  rest  heaAulv  on 
the  side  bearings,  nor  in  a position  to  permit  it 
to  fall  against  the  door  after  the  train  gets  in 
motion.  This  may  force  the  door  out  so  that  it 
will  side-swipe  a passing  train,  causing  a Avreck 
and  resulting  in  damage  to  property  and  serious 
injury,  or  possibly  loss  of  life. 

The  superAusing  man  should  carefully  instruct 
all  new  men  AAuth  regard  to  their  AAmrk,  and  in  the 
yard  serAuce  I belieAm  the  older  employes  should 
carefully  warn  all  new  men  on  the  job  of  all  close 
clearances  and  exercise  great  care  at  street  cross- 
ings AA’here  the  Anew  of  traA’elers  is  in  anv  wav 
obstructed.  The  sanding  of  icy  platforms,  in  fact, 
the  general  condition  of  platforms,  doors,  trucks, 
etc.,  and  the  handling  of  explosh^'es  and  other 
dangerous  articles  deserve  very  careful  attention. 
Ilecently  I A^i sited  a transfer  platform  in  companv 
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with  the  agent  at  that  point  and  observed  a car 
that  had  just  been  opened.  It  contained  a quan- 
tity of  explosives  which  bore  no  mark  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  contents,  nor  was  the  car 
placarded.  It  is  important  that  cars  standing  at 
freight  house  platforms  or  on  side  tracks  must 
not  be  moved  while  workmen  or  others  are  in 
them,  as  serious  injury  might  result  from  such  a 
cause.  Rules  and  regulations  are  the  fundamental 
basis  of  safe  railroad  service  and  management, 
but  many  of  those  who  should  obscmve  such  regu- 
lations are  not  keenlv  alive  to  the  disastrous  effect 
which  may  result  from  a trifling  cause.  Expe- 
rience and  observation  are  very  rcfliable  teachers 
and  our  success  will  be  measured  by  our  faculty 
for  avoiding  danger  which  ever  jeopardizes  us.  I 
believe,  in  addition  to  exercising  care  to  prevent 
accidents,  that  we  should  be  pr<‘pared  to  give 
proper  and  prompt  attention  to  injuries  when  they 
occur  and  to  that  end  every  railroad  man  should 
be  thoroughly  posted  on  the  best  methods  of  first 
aid  to  the  injured.  Earnest  and  loyal  support 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  protecting  and 
performing  safe  railroad  operation  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Let  us  all,  therefore,  every 
day  in  our  work  and  through  th<^  Careful  Club, 
assist  in  advancing  this  spirit.  If  we  do  so  I am 
sure  the  results  will  be  most  gratifying. 

Hr.  Nelsox  B.  Parrish,  Engineer,  Western  Division: 

Mr,  Chairman,  Officers  and  Fellow  Workers: 
The  subject  this  afternoon  before  us  affects  every 
individual  and  individuals  are  classed  into  groups 
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I by  occupations;  each  must  find  that  occupation. 

It  happens  to  be  our  lot  that  we  are  grouped  into 
a class  known  and  expressed  on  paper  as  the  loco- 
motive engineers.  How  do  we  get  these  engineers? 
They  must  have  experience  as  firemen  and  when 
the  time  comes  when  thev  are  needed,  thev  must 
pass  a few  examinations  which  are  necessarv  and 
rigid,  no  doubt.  They  are  simply  transferred  from 
the  position  of  fireman  to  that  of  eugineer,  a very 
short  process ; but  there  are  young  engineers,  and 
\ all  engineers  must  be  young  once.  AVhat  is  the 

work  of  the  engineer?  It  is  the  handling  of  a 
large,  complicated,  powerful  machine  for  trans- 
ferring a vast  amount  of  freight  and  human  lives. 
Then  how  is  that  controlled?  Simply  by  the  human 
j hand.  Again,  how  is  that  hand  controlled?  By 

j the  human  mind.  Then  it  becomes  necessary  that 

1 that  human  mind  be  clear  and  well  balanced.  How 

do  we  obtain  those  conditions?  We  must  obtain 
them  by  the  careful  obseiwation  of  and  by  strict 
obedience  to  nature’s  laws.  Then  when  we  go  out 
on  our  work,  what  does  that  consist  of?  We  must 
take  this  machine  with  this  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  transport  it  from  place  to  place.  We 
must  obtain  at  times  a very  high  speed  and  go 
from  that  to  a low  speed,  and  these  trains  must 
be  handled  with  care  and  thought  and  brought  to 
a standstill.  Now  that  we  have  started  out  with 
all  this,  what  must  we  have?  We  are  not  alone 
in  this  work;  there  are  others  that  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  others  that  follow  us,  and  again,  in  many 
parts  of  our  work,  there  are  those  that  are  com- 
ing from  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  this  work  be 
guarded.  We  must  have  rules  and  regulations 
and  have  orders  for  carrying  out  this  work.  There 
are  many  such  rules,  and  yet  we  don’t  need  any 
excess  in  this  direction,  because  in  this,  as  in  all 
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otliors.  oxooss  of  .ii'ood  can  croato  evil,  and  there 
is  no  safety  in  evil. 

, It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a lack  of  co-oper- 
ation. or  perhai'ts  in  a little  different  lano-nage,  a 
lack  of  interest  taken  hy  the  indi\'idual.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  a canse  for  it.  It  might  he  ex- 
plained, in  some  cases,  hy  the  words  of  a good 
fellow  operator  of  mine  who  has  since  gone.  This 
friend  said:  “'When  I was  a hoy  on  the  old 
Xangatnck  Road,  when  it  was  the  Xangatnck 
Road  hy  itself,  we  knew  everyhody;  everybody 
knew  ns;  we  knew  onr  officers.  We  took  a per- 
sonal interest  in  this  ]’>roperty  as  much  as  if  it 
were  onr  own.  If  we  thought  that  anything  was 
going  wrong  or  we  saw  anything  that  was  going 
wrong,  we  immediately  notified  the  person  who 
could  correct  it.  But  times  have  all  changed.  The 
time  came  when  we  were  told  that  they  didn’t 
need  any  of  onr  suggestions  and  that  when  they 
wanted  any  they  would  ask  for  them.  My  mouth 
was  shut  with  a hang.  The  only  thing  left  for  me 
to  do  was  to  hear  nothing,  see  nothing  and  know 
nothing*,  except  to  tend  strictly  to  my  own  busi- 
ness.” 

Xow  that  man  naturally  was  an  educator  and 
he  was  needed  hy  the  newcomer  in  this  world. 
He  could  educate  and  instruct  the  new  element. 
1 on  can  readily  see  what  kind  of  an  educator  that 
man  could  he  with  his  mouth  open,  but  what  kind 
with  his  mouth  shut?  Xow  we  believe  that  the 
time  is  coming,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when 
men  of  that  type  will  have  their  mouths  open  the 
same  as  the  mouth  of  this  man  was  once  on  the 
old  Xangatnck  Road. 

\Ir.  AVilliam  J.  Lawlor,  Track  Foreman: 

AVhile  the  section  foreman  represents  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  railroad,  it  is  a department  which  does 
not  ]>roduce  orators,  hut  for  the  few  moments  that 
I have  to  say  a few  words  I wish  to  state,  that  the 
Safety  First  movement,  through  the  various  divi- 
sional committees,  has  done  and  is  now  doing  good 
work  and  has  proved  to  be  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I often  wondered  whv  this  movement  was 
not  started  years  ago.  I know  in  the  Roadway 
I)ei)ar{ment  that  the  section  forces  in  general,  use 
more  care  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
have  had  less  accidents  than  in  years.  I recently 
read  a death  toll  of  trespassers.  This  is  an  im- 
portant thing  that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of.  It 
is  doing  mnch  to  prevent  tire  large  numl)er  of  acci- 
dents due  to  trespassers  on  the  tracks  and  I think 
the  State  Government  should  have  more  of  a 
Safety  First  spirit  in  passing  proper  laws  to  help 
to  prevent  this  large  death  toll.  In  my  opinion, 
one  great  trouble  with  some  of  us  railroad  men  is 
that  we  do  not  realize  the  great  meaning  of  these 
two  most  important  words — Safety  First.  The 
eni]doyes  who  do  pay  strict  attention  to  these 
words  make  the  best  men  for  the  welfare  of  the 
railroad  and  themselves. 

Mr.  Joseph  IMcGuckix,  Machinist,  Central  Xew 
England  Railwaah 

Having  worked  for  the  Central  Xew  England 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  I have  seen  a great 
many  changes  and  improvements  for  the  safety 
of  employes,  particularly  in  the  constructing  of 
hoists  and  cranes.  Our  General  Foreman  has 
made  a great  many  improvements  in  that  line; 
constructing  jigs  for  various  tools  for  planing 
shoes  and  wedges,  for  driving  box  brasses  and 
the  like.  All  such  improvements  were  made  in 
the  Hartford  shop  for  the  purpose  of  efficiency 
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and  safety  to  the  employes.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  all  machinery,  the  covering  of  emery 
wheels,  gears,  band  saws  and  others;  and  fooling 
and  joking  and  inattention  to  duty,  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  employes.  Special  instructions  have 
been  given  by  the  Master  Mechanic  and  Qeneral 
Foreman  as  to  the  handling  of  the  various  tools 
and  machines  so  as  to  avoid  sei’ious  accidents. 
Great  caution  is  taken  in  the  roimd-honse,  also 
bv  men  working  underneath  engines,  to  see  that 
they  do  not  move  reverse  levers  or  pull  boiler 
pings  whereby  many  accidents  have  occurred  be- 
fore. So  I think  that  if  each  and  every  employe 
of  the  iNew  Haven  keep  the  motto  of  Safety  First 
in  their  minds,  we  shall  have  verA'  feAV  accidents. 

(/HAIEMAI^  ShUTES: 

My  brothers,  we  have  heard  from  the  men  on 
the  firing  line  and  the  thought  came  to  Mr. 
Whaley’s  mind  that  when  we  leave  from  this  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  some  little  time  yet,  could  we 
not  each  of  us,  assume  a little  more  responsibility 
for  the  other  fellow?  Possibly  he  may  be  younger, 
possibly  he  may  be  older,  possibly  he  may  be  work- 
ing in  some  other  line  than  ours,  possibly  in  our 
same  line,  but  let  us  share  a little  of  our  individ- 
uality with  our  neighbor  and  he  with  us.  Will 
you  keep  that  thought  in  mind  ? 1 know  you  will. 

M^e  are  going  to  have  a man  speak  to  us  who 
possibly  may  be  a stranger  to  you,  but  his  rail- 
road is  certainh"  not,  the  D.  L.  & W.  Thev  have  a 
great  railroad  OAmr  there.  Last  vear  I had  the 
pleasure  of  riding  over  it.  Mr.  Sturtevant  is  a 
great  man.  AYe  are  going  to  hear  a few  words 
from  him. 

]Jr.  Mh  P.  Stuetevaxt,  Asst.  Claims  Attoeney,  D.  L.  & 
"W.  Raileoad  : 

Fellow  Railroaders : I am  not  going  to  make  a 


speech  to-day  for  two  reasons;  first,  after  hear- 
ing these  excellent  addresses  this  afternoon,  any- 
thing that  I might  say  to  you  would  of  necessity 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax ; and  second,  to 
make  a speech  to  you  men  who  ha^m  so  patiently 
sat  and  stood  for  three  hours  would  not  be  living 
up  to  the  principles  of  Safety  First.  I am  going 
to  tell  you  I am  glad  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
with  you  and  I want  to  tell  you  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  safety  meetings  I have  ever  attended,  and 
I have  attended  a good  many.  W^e  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna have  held  some  Avonderful  safety  meetings, 
but  Ave  have  never  held  one  any  better  than  this 
to-day.  I want  to  tell  you  that  Phoebe  Snow  takes 
off  her  hat  to  you.  But  a safety  meeting  ought  to 
be  judged  in  the  same  way  as  a religious  reviAml, 
by  quality  and  not  quantity. 

Y^ou  liaAm  heard  a lot  of  Safety  First;  Avhat 
are  you  going  to  do  Avith  it?  It  is  just  like  the 
reviAuil  held  in  England  years  ago  by  eight 
preachers  and  the  only  conAmrt  Avas  a little  12- 
year-old  boy.  That  12-year-old  boy  Avas  Charles 
Spurgeon,  who  later  became  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  the  Christian  world.  If  just  one  of 
you  men  go  out  from  this  meeting  Avith  this  reso- 
lution in  your  heart,  to  do  your  Avork  safely  .md 
efficiently,  this  meeting  Avill  liaAm  been  Avorth  all 
it  cost.  I don’t  knoAv  Avhv  Amu  had  me  here  to- 
day.  This  is  a meeting  of  Noav  HaAmn  men,  by 
NeAv  Haven  men,  and  for  NeAV  Haven  men,  and 
if  you  Avereii’t  talking  about  safety  I Avould  be 
a stranger.  I guess  you  brought  me  up  here  to 

shoAv  me  that  the  Lackawanna  is  not  the  onlv  one 
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to  have  a big  safety  meeting.  lYhen  Mr.  Poore 
asked  me  to  come  up  here  he  wanted  me  to  tell 
you  Avhat  safety  had  done  on  the  LackaAvanna  and 
hoAv  we  did  it.  I brought  some  pamphlets  show- 
ing AAdiat  Ave  had  done  on  the  LackaAvanna  and  I 
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guess  you  have  them.  Our  employes  decreased 
the  numlier  of  killed  63  per  cent,  and  of  employes 
injured,  20  per  cent.  Last  year  ^\e  killed  44  less 
employes  than  we  did  the  year  before  we  had  the 
movement.  Now  how  have  we  done  it?  I can 
tell  vou  in  a verv  few  words  and  thev  are  the 
wmrds  of  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarl)ell,  in  a safety  article 
in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Maga- 
zine. She  wrote  in  that  article: 

“There  is  a new  industiial  philosophy 
abroad.  The  new  word  is:  Nothing  is  so 

valuable  economicallv  as  the  man.  The 
stronger,  the  longer-lived,  the  happier,  the 
more  ambitious  he  is,  the  better  for  mankind. 
Injury  and  death  are  the  price  of  ignorance, 
recklessness  and  greed.  A death  toll  is  no 
part  of  a properly  managed  industry.  It  is 
Avasteful.  The  saving  of  lif(i  thus  becomes 
an  industrial  issue.  In  more  than  one  Amer- 
ican indiistiy  it  has  become  a gospel,  a gos- 
pel which,  defended  as  a sound  economic 
policy,  is  practiced  with  the  whole-hearted- 
ness and  zeal  of  a religion.” 

This  movement  is  worthy  of  being  called  a 
religion.  That  is  what  this  movement  has  be- 
come on  the  Lackawanna,  and  I tell  you  there  is 
no  time  more  fitting  for  a safety  meeting  than 
a Sunday  afternoon  in  Lent. 

This  movement  is  only  four  years  old.  It 
started  in  1911  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards,  its  Claims  Attor- 
ney, looked  over  the  records  of  Ameiican  Rail- 
roads for  the  year  1910  in  which  one  railroad 
man  was  injured  every  four  minutes  the  whole 
year  long,  day  and  night,  and  on<i  eveiy  2 hours 
and  43  minutes  Avas  killed.  That  made  him  stop 
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and  think  and  he  there  and  then  started  this 
Safety  I irst  movement  on  American  railroads. 
To-day  69  railroads  covering  200,000  miles  have 
Safety  First  organizations  just  like  you  have  here. 
We  have  one  on  the  Lackawanna  and  Ave  are  only 
pait  of  a great  Avhole.  Lou  are  AA’orking  out  your 
salvation  here,  and  Ave  are  in  NeAv  York  State, 
and  so  on  all  over  the  countiy.  This  moA-ement 
has  come  to  stay.  It  will  be  with  railroads  as 
long  as  Ave  have  railroads.  It  is  just  as  much  a 
department  of  our  road  as  the  operating  depart- 
ment,  just  as  strong,  and  just  as  independent,  and 
it  has  the  api)roval  of  our  President,  Mr.  Tiaies- 
dale.  It  is  a moA^ement  that  is  AAmrth  all  vou 
can  put  into  it.  You  cannot  tell  me  of  another 
moA^ement  that  aaTII  saAm  the  lives  of  44  employes 
on  the  Lackawanna. 

s and  it  pays  well,  and  if  I were  a New 
Haven  man  here  to-day  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  that  Avonderful  address  of  your  Presi- 
dent, I Avould  say  that  I Avas  going  out  of  this 
meeting  Avi th  the  resolution  not  to  let  anything 
that  I did  bother  Mr.  Elliott.  You  know  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  bothers  him. 
Brother  IIoArard  to  the  contraiy  notwithstanding! 
L Oil  know  his  stockholders  bother  him ; you  know 
his  board  of  directors  bothers  him;  the  traA^eling 
public  bothers  him;  Wall  Street  bothers  him,  and 
the  Courts  bother  him  some.  You  ought  to  resoHe 
that  you  Avon’t  bother  him, and  that,  as  far  as  you 
can,  you  Avill  do  your  duty,  shoulder  your  respon- 
sibility as  best  you  can  and  do  your  work  care- 
fully and  faithfully.  We  knoAv  your  President  in 
New  York  as  well  as  you  do.  In  New  York  we 
call  him  the  man  that  put  the  “New”  in  New 
Haven.  If  you  gentlemen  will  onlv  put  your 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  help  hold  up  your 
end,  he  will  put  the  NeAv  HaA^en  Railroad  rigM  in 
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tlie  position  the  Lackawanna  occupies  to-day.  It 
is  only  a few  years  ago  that  they  called  the  D.  L. 
& W.  the  Delay,  Linger  & Wait.  Only  a few 
years  ago  they  called  it  the  Dam  Long  & Weary. 
Only  a few  years  ago  a woman  went  into  our 
ticket  office  in  New  York  and  asked  the  fare  to 
Buffalo.  Our  agent  told  her  $9.00.  She  said  it 
was  too  much,  and  the  agent  said,  “It  is  only  a 
dollar  a day.” 

You  have  the  greatest  possibilities  in  the 
world  here  to-day.  Mr.  Bardo  has  told  you  there 
are  no  better  men  in  the  United  States  than  you 
are,  and  if  you  will  only  resolve  to-day  to  do  your 
work  a little  more  carefully  and  a little  more  effi- 
ciently, not  only  the  Lackawanna,  but  every  rail- 
road, will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels.  I am  going 
to  show  you  now  a moving  picture  called  “Steve 
Hill’s  Awakening”.  The  picture  is  interesting, 
but  it  won ’t  be  of  value  unless  you  let  the  lessons 
it  teaches  sink  in.  This  is  a real  picture,  taken 
on  a real  railroad,  of  real  railroad  men  and  di- 
rected and  staged  by  a real  railroad  man.  It  is 
true  to  life ; it  only  takes  about  25  minutes,  and  I 
know  if  you  stay  for  the  first  three  minutes  you 
will  want  to  see  it  through.  I don’t  believe  you 
can  see  it  through  without  being  better  railroad 
men  than  you  ever  were  befort;. 

Chairman  Shutes: 

On  behalf  of  the  Management,  we  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  to  make  this  a pleasant,  enjoyable 
and  profitable  afternoon.  Please  rise  and  sing 
‘ ‘ America  ’ ’. 
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